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INTER is coming to the Rus- 

sian front. The map on this 

page shows how winter ad- 
vances across Russia, from the north- 
east to the southwest. The “freeze 
lines” indicate dates at which the 
temperature usually falls to freez- 
ing, in various regions of Russia. 


Last year, “General Winter” was 





Map Study: Russian 


a friend of the Russians. The bitter 
cold and deep snow prevented the 
Germans from using their tanks and 
trucks. 

“General Winter” will probably 
help the Russians again this year, 
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Freeze Lines 


by halting the German mechanized 
troops. But the Russian people will 
also suffer from the cold. Russia is 
short of fuel, because many of her 
coal mines have been lost to the 
Germans. 














Norway and Denmark 
Resist Nazi Rulers 


A new wave of resistance to Nazi op- 
pression is sweeping over Scandinavia. 
A state of emergency has been pro- 
claimed in Trondheim, Norwegian sea- 
port, and ten prominent and innocent 
Norwegians were shot “in reprisal for 
several sabotage attempts.” Diplomatic 
relations between Denmark and Ger- 
many were broken off for a week after 
King Christian had “insulted” Hitler b 
returning the curt message, “Thank 
you. Christian Rex,” when Hitler sent 
him birthday congratulations. 

Norwegians Don’t Quit. The Norwe- 
gians have never ceased to fight stub- 
bornly against their Nazi oppressors. 
This is the second time in 18 months 
that German Commissioner Josef Ter- 
boven has been forced by the activities 
of Norwegian patriots to proclaim a state 
of emergency. 

The latest outbreak is the climax of 
five months of steadily growing tension 
in the Trondheim district between the 
Nazis and their Quisling supporters on 
the one side and patriotic Norwegians 
on the other 

The German have been trying to 
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Followers of Gandhi, meeting in Bombay Park, are lying on ground to escape smoke of police tear 
while speaker (in center) urges them “to follow the Gandhi line.” Gandhi is still under arrest by 





build port facilities for warships in the 
Trondheim fjords, and the Norwegians 
have been trying just as hard to sabotage 
the work. Their most recent exploit was 
the blowing up of a transformer station 
which supplied power for all the elec- 
trical machinery in the district. 

Grim Winter Ahead. The people of 
Norway face a grim winter. Before the 
German occupation, Norway was one of 
the best-fed nations in Europe. Today 
the food situation is “extremely serious.” 

Hitler’s Canaries. Denmark's position 
is different from Norway's. The Danes, 
too weak to fight, offered no resistance 
to the Nazis in 1940. Hitler therefore 
allowed them to keep their own govern- 
ment. His original idea was to use Den- 
mark as a “show window” demonstrat- 
ing the blessings of National Socialism. 

The Danes see no great value in this 
kind of independence. They refer to 
themselves bitterly as the Nazis’ “pet 
canaries.” The Nazis are also draining 
Denmark of food, which they pay for 
with money borrowed from the Danish 
Government. The result is that the 
people of Denmark are showing them- 
selves less and less inclined to cooperate 
withthe Nazis. This in turn annoys the 
Germans. The Danes are convinced that 
very soon the Germans will close the 
show window and take full control. 








President Appeals 
For Help fo Needy 


President Roosevelt opened the 1942 
Community Mobilization for Human 
Needs on October 5 with the declaration 
that “we must transform some of our 
new buyin wer into givin wer as 
we Pye Lever i on pA ae hand 
at home and abroad; and prepare to pull 
our belts tighter for the hard fight 
ahead.” 

With these words the Chief Execu- 
tive started the annual community chest 
and war relief fund drives in more than 
600 cities. 

Generous iving, the President went 
on, would affirm “before the world our 
nation’s faith in the inalienable right of 
every man to a life of freedom, justice 
and decent security. . . .” 

He admitted that “for most of us this 
year giving will not be easy” because of 
the demands of war. But generous gifts 
under such circumstances, he empha- 
sized, will furnish “not alone stren 
for our national war but proof that t 
American people keep faith with democ- 
racy, that we hold inviolate our beliefs 
in the infinite worth of the individual 
human being.” 
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Reds Pound Germans 
As Stalingrad Holds 


The Red Army is continuing to pound 
the German left flank northwest of Stal- 
ingrad. The Germans had given up 
their attempt to take the city by infan- 
try and tank assault, and were using 
heavy artillery to smash the Russian 
defenses. This is a modification of ear- 
lier Nazi tactics. 

Foiled in their attempts to over- 
whelm Stalingrad by a general attack 
on a broad front, the Nazis made a 
series of feints against different parts 
of the central factory district. Then they 
launched a massive blow at one partic- 
ular point in the hope of breaking 
through the defense, dividing the Soviet 
troops and penetrating into the center 
of the city. These heavy blows were 
delivered at short intervals, but the 
Russian lines didn’t break. 

The Russians, on the other hand, 
were trying to spread the fighting as 
widely as possible on both sides of the 
city, thus compelling the Germans to 
divide their strength. 

If Winter Comes. The first snowfall 
in Moscow on September 8, 1941, was a 
sign of Hitler’s failure to conquer Russia 
that year. He had to dig in where he 
was. What will the coming of the fall 
and winter of 1942 mean? 

It will probably help the Russian 
armies. German communications on the 
Don River steppes are being hindered 
by the fall frosts and rain. Snow has 
acady fallen in the passes of the Cau- 
casus, blocking the Nazi road to the 
Baku oil fields. We think of Stalingrad 
as being in “southern” Russia. Actually, 
it is as far north as Omaha, and the 
winters there can be very cold and can 
slow an army’s progress. 








First Shots Fired 
In War on Inflation 


The Government has moved forward 
in the battle against inflation. 

Lid on prices. James F. Byrnes, Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director, ordered 
the Agriculture Department to hold 
loans on 1942 corn and wheat crops to 
85 per cent of parity, the lowest per- 
mitted by law. The purpose of this is “to 
prevent increases in the cost of livestock 
and poultry, and to aid in the prosecu- 
tion of the war.” 

Wage Policy Affirmed. The National 
War Labor Board announced that it 
would stick to its “Little Steel” wage 
stabilization policy. Workers are en- 
titled to wage increases of 15 per cent 
over what they were getting in January 
1941. 

Mr. Byrnes asked the Treasury De- 
partment to recommend ways to set a 
$25,000 limit on all salaries. 
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The Way of the Viking 
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Yank bases on Andreanof Islands are 
one hour's flying time from Kiska. 


Detje. Copyright 1942 by Field Publications 


Troops on one of Andreanof Islands 
lug ashore material for use against 
Japs. Jeeps, tanks also came ashore. 


Yanks Loosening Jap 
Grip on Aleutians 


The Japanese have withdrawn from 
the Aleutian islands of Attu and Agattu. 
An American air base has been set up in 
the Andreanof Islands. 

Three Months in the Aleutians. Attu, 
Agattu and Kiska islands, in the western 
Aleutians, were occupied by the Japa- 
nese in June. These Pacific outposts of 
America are almost constantly shrouded 
in mist, but the United States and Can- 
adian planes pounded the occupying 
forces whenever there was a break in 
the weather. 

Japanese losses in three months 
amounted to: Sunk, ten (possibly 18) 
vessels, including six or seven destroyers 
and probably two cruisers. Damaged: 
24 vessels, including cruisers, destroy- 
ers, submarines and transports. Twenty- 
two Japanese planes were destroyed. 

No More Japanese. Now the Navy 
Department reports that two of the 
three occupied islands were —- 
abandoned several weeks ago. The Japa- 
nese withdrawals might have taken 
place while American forces were land- 
ing on one of the Andreanof islands, 
where they set up an airbase. 

Situation in Hand. The Japanese are 
still on Kiska, which almost from the 
first has been their principal land, sea 
and air base in this region. But the new 
American base is near enough to Kiska 
so that fighter planes can accompany 
raiding American bombers. This means 
that the last remaining Japanese foot- 
hold will get a worse pounding than 
ever. 

The Japanese hoped to use the Aleu- 
tians (1) to protect their flank if they 
attacked Siberia; (2) to threaten Alaska, 
Canada and the West Coast of the 
United States; (3) to block American 
supply routes to Asia. None of these 
plans worked. 
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Marines Still Busy 
In Solomon Islands 


The Navy reports that the Marines 
who landed on Guadalcanal in the Solo- 
mon Islands on August 7 still are fight- 
ing constant engagements with the Jap- 
anese there. The Japanese have been 
able to land reinforcements under cover 
of darkness. Meanwhile, Na and 
Marine Corps dive bombers and Army 
fighting planes are blasting away at 
nearby Japanese concentrations. 

Japanese Pressure. The | ssgaoage ad- 
vance in the south Pacific. has been 
checked, but that does not necessarily 
mean that it has been permanently 
stopped. They have lost poe in the 
Solomons and have been forced back in 
New Guinea. But they still hold stron 
bases in New Guinea, New Britain, se 
the northern Solomons. They are press- 
ing hard against Allied defenses from 
TF these points. At the same time they 
are trying to slip around them by work- 
ing their way through the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands. 

Allied Possibilities. The ‘United Na- 
tions are still fighting against odds. But 
they are holding on, as they must if 
their present footholds are ever to be 
used to attack the Japanese farther 
north. It is because of the great possi- 
bilities in this area that the Japanese are 
trying so hard to win back Guadacanal. 

Japanese Ships and American Planes. 
Each side has certain advantages and 
disadvantages in this battle. The Japa- 
nese still have an edge in naval supe- 
tiority. Their communication lines are 
shorter: The United Nations, on the 
other hand, are superior in the air. We 
have not as many planes as the Japanese 
but they seem to be better ones and 
they are certainly better handled. 
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General MacArthur, addressing offi- 
ters of a U. S. division in Australia, 
| Ordered every Yank to “get a Jap.” 


Heavy column of smoke rose from Jap 
installations on Tulagi in Solomons 
as American offensive got under way. 


Lewis's Mine Union 
Votes to Quit C10 


The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, with 500,000 members, has voted to 
withdraw from the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. John L. Lewis, pres- 
ident of the miners, told them that he 
would not continue to represent them if 
they did not do so. 

Founder Out. The CIO was founded 
by John L. Lewis and seven other lead- 
ers of the American Federation of Labor 
in 1935. Their idea was to organize the 
unskilled workers in the great mass-pro- 
duction industries, which the AFL craft 
unions had failed to do. 

For five years Mr. Lewis was head of 
the CIO. Then other leaders came up 
who disagreed with some of his policies. 
Now they have parted company. And 
where Lewis goes, his miners go. 


Punishment of War ee 
Criminals” Pledged 


The United States will insist on the 
surrender to the United Nations of “war 
criminals” who have been guilty of bar- 
barous acts against civilians in occupied 
countries. President Roosevelt gave this 
assurance* simultaneously with the an- 
nouncement in London that a committee 
would be set up to investigate atrocity 
charges. 

“It is our intention,” Mr. Roosevelt 
declared, “that just and sure punishment 
shall be meted out to the ringleaders 
responsible for the organized murder of 
thousands of innocent persons and the 
commission of atrocities which have 
violated every tenet of the Christian 
faith.” 

Who Are the Criminals? Officials re- 
fused to name any of the war criminals 
in advance. When Acting Secretary of 
State Welles was asked if Hitler was 
one, he said he would leave that to the 
judgment of his questioners. 


Only the really guilty will suffer. 


International News photo 
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HE ernor of Vichy-con- - 
Test French West Africa 

has ordered the evacuation of 
“surplus” European women and 
children from Dakar, the capi- 
tal. The day before this an- 
nouncement, United States 
troops were reported arriving in 
five West African territories con- 
trolled by the United Nations. 
These and similar reports point 
to a possible new battle front in 
the war. 

Africa is of great strategic im- 
portance. It fronts the seaways 
on the southern flank of Europe. 
If the United Nations were able 
to control most of Africa, they 
could halt the Nazis if they tried 
to break out of Europe onto the 
open seas for further conquests. 
The Dark Continent might also 
serve as an Allied base for of- 
fensive operations in Italy or the 
Balkans. Africa lies on the route 
of supply ships and transport 
planes bound for battle fronts in 
the Middle East and Egypt. And 
Africa’s contribution of men, raw 
material and foodstuffs is impor- 
tant to the Allies. 

West Africa is of particular 
importance to America. It is only 
1,865 miles from Dakar to Natal, 
in Brazil. A fast bomber can 
bridge this distance in about five 
hours. Dakar flanks the sea 
routes from Britain and America 
to Cape Town, the Middle East, 
and India. It guards the ship- 
ping lanes between Europe and 
South America. The nation which con- 
trols Dakar and the surrounding terri- 
tory controls much of the South Atlantic. 

French West Africa, of which Dakar 
is the capital, is the largest territory 
on the whole continent. It is more than 
half the size of the United States and 
eight times as large as France. Most of 
it lies in the tropics. It consists of eight 
separate colonies. 


Dakar—Gateway to Africa 

With few commercially important 
crops and small ,quanties of minerals, 
French West Africa is not a rich coun- 
try. Cocoa and peanuts are the most 
important products. 

More peanuts are shipped from Dakar 
than from any other port in the world. 

Dakar is the gateway to France's 
African empire. Its population is about 
75,000, of whom 10,000 are white. The 
climate is almost unbearable. From No- 
vember to June not a drop of rain falls. 
Then come the torrential summer rains. 
Yellow fever and malaria begin to take 
their annual toll. 

But the warring world is interested in 
Dakar chiefly because of its harbor. 
Here the largest luxury liners can be 
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HEARTLAND OF AFRICA 
Outpost of the Americas 


taken care of with ease. And its well-. 


equipped, strongly defended naval base 
can accommodate any warship afloat. 

So far the struggle for this precious 
prize has been largely a diplomatic one. 
The French promise to defend their city 
against the Germans just as strongly as 
they defended it when the British bom- 
barded it in 1940. Our State Depart- 
ment is inclined to accept this promise. 
despite rumors of favors granted to the 
Germans. But the Nazi-controlled news- 
papers in France are brewing trouble 
over Dakar. 

Some spokesmen for our own Army 
and Navy have little patience with the 
State Department’s “appeasement” of 
France. They believe we should — 
the West African port before Hitler 
does, in order to prevent the Nazis from 
using it as a “jumping off place” against 
Brazil. 


Railroad Across the Sahara 


One sign that Hitler is preparing for 
eventual action in West Africa is the 
new activity along the Trans-Saharan 
Railway line. This line, already con- 
nected with Dakar, is being laid from 
North Africa across the Sahara to the 
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Niger River. If Hitler could get 3 


is completed, he could send men 
and supplies to West Africa with- 
out running the gantlet of the — 
British and American fleets. Ml 

There is some suspicion that ~ 
Germany had a hand in starting =~ 


was not begun until the spring of 
1941, though French colonizers 
had been dreaming of such a 
line for years. The railroad was 
to have been completed in three 
years. It was hoped a tem 

line might be finished in six 
months, but building sup 
have run short with about 900 
miles of the line still to be com- 
pleted. 

Except for French West 
Africa, the United Nations con- 
trol all of West Africa. French 
Equatorial Africa and the Cam- 
eroons swung over to the Fight- 
ing French some some after the 
fall of France. The de Gaullists 
have their headquarters in Braz- 
zaville, the capital of French 
Equatorial Africa, and the sur- 
rounding territory is being de- 
veloped as a base for operations 
against the Axis. 

The Congo, whose govern- 
ment is loyal to the Belgian Govern- 
ment-in-Exile in London, also strength- 
ens the Allied position in West Africa. 
The Congo, with British and American 
help, has raised and equipped an arm 
of 100,000 trained native troops wit 
white officers. Thirty thousand of these 


Belgian soldiers are now in Egypt. 


Resources of Our African Allies 


West Africa, together with the Bel- 
gian Congo, has economic resources of 
great importance to the United Nations. 
Cocoa, palm oil, palm kernels and ES 
nuts are chief agricultural exports 
British territory. Tin, 
chrome, tungsten, coal, iron ore, gold 
and diamonds are also produced. 

In addition to these colonial terri- 
tories there is one independent country — 
in West Africa. This is Liberia, the — | 
Negro republic peopled partly by de-  ~ 
scendants of freed American slaves. ~ 
There is no harbor on Liberia’s 850- ~ 
mile coastline, so it is not parti 
important economically. It does, how- 
ever, have importance as a base for — 
future Allied military operations. Li- 


beria is regarded as an unofficial ward ~~ 


of the United States. 
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By Philip Dorf 
Author of Visualized History Series 


HOUSANDS of United States 

troops have arrived in Ireland in 

recent months and are now in 
training for the coming offensive against 
the Axis on the continent of Europe. 
But Americans have been disturbed to 
learn that our soldiers have sometimes 
been received with unfriendly demon- 
strations. These incidents have not been 
serious, and there is no evidence that 
they pet any real antagonism be- 
tween the Irish and the American peo- 
ple. Yet they indicate that the Amer- 
ieans are sharing the unpopularity of 
our allies, the British in Ireland. 

All American forces now in Ireland 
are stationed in the north. This region, 
commonly called Ulster, is part of the 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 

The greater part of Ireland, lying to 
the south of Ulster, forms the republic 
of Eire. Under the leadership of Prime 
Minister Eamon de Valera, Eire has 
remained neutral in the war. It con- 
tinues to maintain diplomatic relations 
with Nazi Germany. De Valera’s goal 
is the union of Eire and Northern Ire- 
land into a single republic completely 
independent of Great Britain. His criti- 
cism of American troops in Northern 
Ireland is based on the argument that 
this area rightfully belongs to Eire. 

Ireland is a small island. Why, then 
is it split into two separate govern- 
ments? And why are the South Irish 
anti-British while the North Irish are 
loyal to the Crown? 

The English began the conquest of 
“Treland in the twelfth century. At first 
the district controlled by them was lim- 
ited to the “Pale,” or the region around 
Dublin. Gradually the English kings ex- 
tended their rule. Revolts were sternly 
suppressed and the most fertile lands 


Be. were confiscated. During the reign of 


Mary Tudor, in the 16th century, Eng- 
lish colonists began to settle in devas- 


In 1922, Irish patriots were divided 
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THE TWO IRELANDS 


tated areas of Ireland. James I encour- 
aged thousands of Scottish Protestants 
to migrate to Ulster. The native Irish 
remained Roman Catholic. Today, we 
find that Eire is overwhelmingly Catho- 
lic, whereas Northern Ireland is pre- 
dominantly Protestant. 

In the English Civil Wars of the 17th 
century the Irish supported the Stuart 
kings rather than Parliament. As a re- 
sult, Ireland was invaded by Cromwell 
and, later, by William of Orange. 

As the Irish people sank deeper into 
poverty, hatred of their British masters 

rew. British suppression was answered 
by Irish defiance. In the second quarter 
of the 19th century, English Liberals 
came to the conclusion that the trouble- 
some Irish question was injuring the 
whole empire. Gradually, and with 
much prodding from the Irish National- 
ists, Parliament adopted reforms. The 
Emancipation Act of 1829 enabled 
Catholics to sit in Parliament. The Act 
of 1869 abolished ‘the tax which the 
Irish had been forced to pay to support 
the Anglican Church in. Ireland. The 
Land Laws of 1881 gave Irish tenants 
protection against unfair practices of 
landlords. Later, a system of govern- 
ment loans enabled Irish peasants to 
buy their farms. 

By the 20th century, the chief re- 
maining grievances of the Irish centered 
around Home Rule. By Home Rule the 
Irish meant a parliament and a govern- 
ment of their own on the Dominion 


,,pattern. When the British finally de- 


cided to grant Home Rule, a new com- 
plication arose. Ulster objected. Its peo- 
ple, largely engaged in manufacturing 
and commerce, feared domination by 
the Catholic and agricultural south The 






outbreak of World War I caused the 
Home Rule Act of 1914 to be post- 
poned. 

By this time, the more radical Irish . 
were demanding complete independ- 
ence. Embittered by Ireland’s long his- 
tory of senior a little group of des- 
perate men took advantage of the war 
to stage a rebellion. They made contact 
with the Germans, who promised aid. 
On Easter Monday, 1916, the revolu- 
tionaries seized part of Dublin and pro- 
claimed the Irish “republic.” German 
aid was not forthcoming and the Easter 
rebellion was quickly put down. 

After the war, the Irish were an- 
gered by the use of British auxiliary 
police, who were called “Black and 
Tans” from the color of their uniforms. 
Guerrilla warfare continued for several 
years. Finally, Prime Minister Lloyd 
George reached a compromise with 
Arthur Griffith and other Irish moder- 
ates. By a treaty, signed December 6, 
1921, Ireland was established as the 
Irish Free State with a dominion form 
of government. Six counties of Ulster, 
known as the Government of Northern 
Ireland, remained part of Great Britain. 

This compromise did not satisfy de 
Valera and other Irish republicans, who 
demanded more radical changes, but 
without success at the time. In 1932, de 
Valera came into power. By 1937, his 
government had cast off all remaining 
ties with Britain and converted the Irish 
Free State into the republic of Eire. 

Most of the people of Eire detest the 
Axis dictatorship. But their govern- 
ment’s neutrality policy creates danger 
for the United Nations. The German 
legation in Dublin is a clearing house 
for Nazi espionage. 
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' ver treaty with Britain. Revolt by 
followers of DeValera was put down 

Irish Free State troops. Photo 
Free State sniper in Dublin. 
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GOVERNMENT 
BY PRESSURE 


Anti-inflation bill fight showed power 
of lobbyists—Third House” of Congress 
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AMES F. BYRNES, Director of the 
Jrecent created Office of Economic 

Stabilization, has the important and 
difficult task of holding down the cost 
of living. Mr. Byrnes resigned as Asso- 
ciate Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court in order to take on his new 
job. 

The appointment of Director Byrnes 
followed by one day the passage by 
Congress of the Cost of Living Stabiliza- 
tion Bill. At the same time, the President 
selected the various government officials 
who will work with Director Byrnes to 
control prices and wages. 

1. Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
Wickard and Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson were ordered to limit farm 
prices at September 15th levels as far 
as possible. 

2. The National War Labor Board 
was ordered to hold wages and salaries 
at their highest levels between January 
1 and September 15. Salaries are to be 
limited to $25,000 a year after allow- 
ances for taxes, insurance, and other 
expenses. 

3. Price Administrator Henderson 
was ordered to immediately put price 
ceilings on foods and other “cost of liv- 
ing items” not already regulated by the 
Price Control Act of 1942. Rents 
throughout the’ nation also will be fixed 
at their March Ist levels. Previously, 
only rents in war industry areas had 
been stabilized. 


Pressure Groups in Washington 


The Cost of Living Stabilization Bill 
was passed only after a bitter struggle 
between the President’s supporters and 
the farm bloc, which is made up of a 
group of Senators and Representatives 
from farming areas. This struggle dem- 
onstrated the power of the lobbyists, 
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Leaders of the 
Farm Bloc: 
Hampton P. Fulmer 
(Dem. $. C.); Paul 
Brown (Dem. Ga.); 
Henry Steagall (Dem. 
Alabama). 


who are agents hired by private groups 
to put pressure on Congress for the 

assage or defeat of certain bills. The 
obbyists have earned the title of “Third 
House” because of their influence on the 
other two Houses of Congress. 

The quarrel between the President 
and the ion bloc started in September. 
The President had demanded that by 
October 1 Congress pass a bill con- 
trolling farm prices or he would do it 
himself under his war powers. He said 
Congress should fix farm prices at 100 
per cent of | poy | instead of 110 per cent 
as provided in the Price Control Act of 
1942. (See World Week, October 5-10, 
1942, “World Week in Review.”) 

Farm bloc Senators and Representa- 
tives opposed the President’s plan. They 
were backed up by 250 lobbyists hired 
by the “Big Four” farm organizations: 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Grange, the National Coun- 
cil of Farm Cooperatives, and the Na- 
tional Cooperative Milk Producers Fed- 
eration. 

The “Big Four” farm leaders warned 
Congressmen that they would be de- 
feated in the November elections if they 
did not heed the demands of farmers. 
Despite the President’s opposition, the 
House of Representatives passed a bill 
favored by the “Big Four.” This bill 
gave the President the power to fix 
prices at parity. But it raised sow f to 
112 per cent of its present level by 
ve the cost of farm labor to the 
formula for figuring arity. 

The “Big Four” had more trouble 
when the Senate began debate on the 
bill. Although from a largely agricultural 
state, and up for re-election this year, 
Senator Prentiss M. Brown (Democrat 
of Michigan) defied the farm leaders. 

Mentioning leaders of the “Big Four,” 
the Senator declared: “We should not 
turn the leadership of the nation over to 
these gentlemen. They are not hired by 


the people oan 

The people answered Senator Brown’s 
appeal by sending hundreds of tele- 
grams to Congress opposing the “Big 










Press Assn. 


Four’s” farm price demands. Public” © 
opinion polls Ds showed that 71 per 
cent of the farmers were willing to ac- 
cept the President’s farm price plan. 
The farm bloc leaders finally were 
forced to compromise, and the Senate 
unanimously passed a bill directing the 
President to fix wages and farm prices. _ 
The House quickly approved the bill 
one day after the October Ist deadline. 

Farm prices are fixed at September 
15th levels. But the Act directs the 
President to raise prices if necessary to 
cover rising farm labor costs. The Presi- 
dent won his fight to keep the present 

arity formula unchanged. But the farm 
Bloc gained recognition of the fact that 
rising labor costs should be given con- 
sideration in fixing farm prices. 

Wages are fixed at their September 
15th levels. But the labor bloc in Con- 
gress won this important point—the 
NWLB shall grant wage increases where 
necessary to aid low-income workers. 


Nation’s Welfare vs. Private Interests 


The passage of the Cost of Living 
Stabilization Act did not end the 
controversy. Farm apenas fear that 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard and 
Price Administrator Henderson may be 


tougher on farm prices than the B 
is on wages. 
Lobbyists representing __ business 


groups—the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, and others—favor the stabili- 
zation of prices and wages, with farm 
prices high enough to assure full pro- 
duction of food for ourselves and our 
allies. Business lobbyists do not believe 
it is wise to permit the NWLB to t 
wage increases to low-income workers. 

Labor lobbyists — representing the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations—’ 
insist that farm price rises have boosted 
living costs more than hp increases. 
They say that the wages of many low- 
income workers should be raised by the 
NWLB to balance the rise in living 
costs. 
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ANKLIN 1S A BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1706-1790) 


— The First Great American 
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OBTAINED IN 17176 WAS OF GREAT AID TO THE AMERICAN CAUSE. 


QUARRELING MEMBERS AT WORK UNTIL*WE THE 
PEOPLE” GOT A CONSTITUTION. 
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at the War Production Board the 

other day —a composite of Yankee 
ingenuity, aarp. atriotism, and 
stubborn refusal to be hog-tied by red 
tape. It made me realize that a major 
by-product of this war is going to be 
an open avenue for young ideas, young 
methods, young ingenuities—but here's 
the story. 

It’s about a couple of men who de- 
cided to build drill presses. They were 
men with keen, et ene minds who 
were not under the paralyzing spell of 
the way things had always been done. 


PICKED up a honey of a story down 


In fact, they had not even made 
standard machine tools before the war 
It was really toys for adults that they 
produced. They catered to the secret 
yearning so many men have for a little 
workshop of their own, a few tools to 
tinker with. Not heavy, single-purpose 
machine tools, of course, but something 
light and cheap. But when the war 
came, these men wanted to get into 
serious production. 

They studied the products of the 
well-established machine tool manufac 
turers. And they found that the average 
machine tool is Very much heavier than 
it needs to be for the range that it 
covers 

So they decided: “We'll make our 
machines specifically to cover certain 
functions. We'll trim off the weight. 
make them flexible, interchangeable. 
We'll have a lean, race-horse line of 
tools.” é 

Eventually the Army came to them. 
“What have you got in the way of drill 
presses?” There was plenty of brass-hat 
condescension in the question. After 
all, you couldn’t expect much from 
manufacturers of toys. But plane pro- 
duction badly needed machine tools, 
and the time had come to investigate 
all the small stuff. Our friends trotted 
out their models. The Army officer ex- 
hibited pleased surprise. Small, but O.K. 

“Plant so and so can make 6 drills a 
week,” the Army man said. And then 
he tried to dazzle them by citing the 
example of another firm that had 
reached an output of 2 drills a day. 

“How many do you think you could 
make?” 

“Two hundred and fifty a day,” said 
our men coolly. 

The Army held onto its brass hat. 
“What do you need to get up to that 
figure?” 

“Well, we're turning out 150 now, 
but we haven’t got any priorities yet.” 

They got their priorities the next day. 

The question naturally arises — how 
did they do such an amazing job? To 
begin with, by building their drill 
presses back to front. That sounds cock- 
eyed, but it is really revolutionary. 

These men went straight to the heart 
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One-Man Factory Gets Award 


William Morris drives a mail truck by day. 
At night he runs a lathe in his basement work- 
shop at Oceanside, L. I., and makes spokes for 
ships’ steering wheels. Maritime Commission 
awarded Morris its ““M” pennant. 


of the problem. They started by analyz- 
ing a drill press. What is it for? What 
does it aim to do? In other words, they 
determined the end result first; then 
they created the machine to meet it. 

A light-weight machine full of speed, 
able to drill a %” hole just as accurately 
as a cumbersome tool costing twice the 
money—that was what they were after. 
Therefore, they resolved—we won't 
make our drills a bit heavier than they 
have to be. 

It had always been a matter of pol- 
icy with them, whenever they designed 
a machine, to stop and consider each 
part that went into it. Could it be sim- 
plified? Could it be made to do two or 
three or even four jobs? 

They were not satisfied just to put 
an extra wheel or shaft in a machine. 
It was their objective to build the ma- 
chine in such a way that by adding 
some other attachment the machine 
could do at least one more job than it 
was originally intended for. 


War Production 


Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


By 


[hey were not rents by old- 
tashioned manufacturing habits that 
were wasteful of materials. For exam- 
ple, one of the main parts of a drill 
press is a mast supporting the head of 
the machine. The regular manufactur- 
ers have always made that column out 
of solid metal. Our men, stepping into 
production in the days of shortages, 
used hollow tubing der the purpose. 
They carried this attitude throughout 
as a matter of course. 

The result of all this was a beautiful 
machine. It had web strength and ball 
bearings where those were needed, but 
it had no bulk. It was like a hard body 
of muscle and bone—without an ounce 
of fat. It works like a charm. 

That machine weighs only about a 
third of what the standard drill press 
weighs. Which means that it requires 
only a third as much strategic material. 
And it takes less than a third as Jong 
to make. 

Perhaps the chaps who did all this 
really aren’t so much more ingenious 
than lots of other men in the country. 
But there is one thing that sets them 
apart. They have minds that are free. 
A new idea can reach them without 
having to fight its way through a tangle 
of prejudice and tradition. 

In time of war, that is what we need. 
For despite the headway we have made 
already, a great inertia still hangs over 
our land. There is an inclination to hold 
on to old methods, old machines,’ old 
products—a failure to realize that today 
all things are changing. 

So, there’s the changed world into 
which you are coming. The post-war 
problems are going to be many, and 
they are going to be yours. They will 
be social and economic problems as 
well as mechanical. They are going to 
on just the sort of flexible drive 
and imaginative ingenuity which these 
two toys-to-war manufacturers are 
using today. Start thinking in those 
terms now. 








N NEWS sstories of this Global 
War, we read of U. S. Army 
planes in action in Egypt, Russia, 

China, India, the Southwest Pacific, 
over Germany, and in other far cor- 
ners of the world. How do these 
planes reach the fighting fronts? 
They are flown there by the Air 
Trar$port Command of the U. S. 
Army. 

The Air Transport Command is 
headed by Brigadier General Harold 
L. George. The ATC pilots have 
done a magnificent job of flying bom- 
bers and fighters from our plane fac- 
tories to the battle zones. 

Among the earliest planes ferried 
across the ocean were Lockheed 
Hudsons and Consolidated Catali- 
nas. These planes were delivered to 
the RAF Coastal Command. They 
were followed by Martin Marylands 
and Baltimores for North Africa, and 
Consolidated Liberators and Flying 
Fortresses for the Yanks in Britain. 
Now other planes are winging their 
way across the North Atlantic to 
Britain; from South America to 
Africa, then across Africa to the Mid- 
dle East, and on to Russia, India, 
and China; over the far reaches of 
the Pacific to Australia. 


DELIVERY OF AIR CARGO 

The delivery of planes is a big job, 
but the Air Transport Command has 
other jobs, which are equally impor- 
tant. Supplies of many kinds must be 
delivered to our fighting men on far- 
flung battlefronts. Army officers, en- 

ineers, and technicians must be 

own where they are needed. 

- The answer to these problems lies 
in vast fleets of huge transport 
planes, flying at high altitudes where 
there is little danger of being at- 
tacked. 

The Air Transport Command has 
already made a good start in ferry- 
ing supplies. Air freighters have 
opened up a new supply line to 
China—a new Burma Road of the 
air, to take the place of the Burma 
Road which was captured by the 
Japanese. 

Big Douglas transports, which only 
a few weeks ago were operating on 





ARFIATION .. 


Air Transport iiedied 


commercial airlines within the United 
States, are now being flown by ATC 
pilots. They are carrying drums of 
gasoline and oil, airplane engines, 
propellers and parts, over a very dan- 
gerous route from a base in northeast 
India to certain points in China. 
These “boxcars of the air” are busy 
in other parts of the world, too. For 
example, the Air Transport Com- 
mand has flown 5 million miles in 
five months to rush vital supplies to 
Australia, with the loss of only one 
plane by accident. The return trips 
bring home wounded soldiers, and 
damaged equipment to be repaired. 


THE MEN ON THE GROUND 

The story of the Air Transport 
Command cannot be limited to the 
men who fly the planes. It takes men 
and supplies on the ground at the 
right places, to make an air transport 
route work. 

One of our most important ferry- 
ing routes is across the continent of 
Africa. It has taken thousands of 
hours of back-breaking toil to build 
the airfields and service stations in 
the African desert. Picture the scene 
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as one of these airfields is being a 
built, with natives by the hundreds 7 


carrying buckets of rock for run- 
ways; American and British engineers 
directing the work in the tropical 
heat; desert trucks and shaggy cam- 
els plying the wastelands loaded 
with cans of fuel> sweating men 
groping their way through sand- 
storms. 

Several months ago an Army plane 
landed in a lonely desert spot, left a 
handful of men, and flew away. The 
young officer in charge had been 
ordered to build an airport there—to 
have it fully equipped and ready to 
operate within a month’s time. He 
wasn't told how to do it, but only 
to get the job done in any way 
possible. 

When the higher officers returned, 
they found a smooth runway laid out 
on a big level field, barracks, a mess 
hall and food supplies—and most 
amazing of all, there was a large sup- 
ply of gasoline carefully stored in 
safe places. 

The young officer had rounded up 
all the natives in the area, and hired 
them at good pay to work on the 
runway and buildings. Thousands of 
gallons of gasoline and other supplies 
had been hauled several hundred 
miles by camel-back. Once again, the 
ATC had done what seemed impos- 
sible. And that’s what counts in these 
days of all-out war. 





Four-motored heavy bomber now 
being produced in large quantities 
for both the U. S. Army Air Forces 


and RAF. Carries crew of 7 to 9%, é 


including pilot, co-pilot, navigator, sina bombardier, radio operatof, 


and gunners. Speed at least 325 m.p.h., cruising range 3,500 miles. | 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


World Week in Review—p. 3 
Norway and Denmark Fight Nazi Rulers 


The undercurrent of revolt with which 
the conquered countries strike back at 
their Nazi overlords is one encouraging 
factor in the war. It means that Hitler 
must keep staunch armies of occupation 
stationed in all these hotbeds of discon- 
tent, and that his hope of a United Nazi 
Europe is an empty one. As a symbol of 
the strength and courage of people who 
continue to struggle even when crushed 
by the iron heel, the story of revolt and 
undercover activity on the part of the 
slave nations is an inspiring lesson for 
pupils. They should, however, be 


warned against taking too optimistic a 


viewpoint of such resistance. It must be 


accepted for exactly what it is worth—a 
delaying action, a proof that the spirit 
of freedom can never be completely 
crushed—but not as a means of winning 
the war. In itself, revolt in Norway and 
Denmark is a negative, rather than a 
positive factor. But in its larger aspects, 
anti-Nazi sabotage reveals a truth that 
Hitler must be made to realize by po 
tive defeat—that the free peoples of the 
earth will not bow to any yoke. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. Why do you think the Nazis exe- 
cuted prominent Norwegians, whether 
guilty or not? Do you suppose these 
executions had the desired effect? 

2. What is the cause of the food 
shortage in Norway? What may be its 
results? 

3. Why do the Danes refer to them- 
selves as Hitler’s “pet canaries”? 

4. Why is it likely that Hitler will 
take full control of Denmark? Will this 
be better or worse for the Danish 
people? 

5. Show on a large map where Trond- 
heim is located. Why is sabotage of the 
port facilities particularly effective? 


For Further Investigation 


1. Watch the papers for news of 
commando raids in Norway. Show how 
Norwegian patriots help in such raids. 

2. See the article in World Week for 
Sept. 21-26, 1942, on “Scandinavia; Na- 
tions of the North” for further details on 
resistance of conquered people. 


Japanese Loosening Grip in Aleutians 


Have pupils locate the Aleutian Is- 
lands on the wall map and show how the 
Japanese hoped to use them to protect 
their flank in a Siberian attack, to 
threaten Alaska, and to block American 
supply routes to Asia. When this has 
been done, have the reasons for Japa- 
nese failure summarized. What is meant 
by the expression “to save face”? 


Marines Still Busy in Solomon Islands 


Pupils should understand that at pres- 
ent, U. S. forces are on the defensive in 
the Solomons. Japanese gains should 
not be underestimated. However, U. S. 
air superiority is an important factor. Let 
pupils debate the point: Which is of 
more value, air superiority or naval su- 
periority? Be sure your class understands 
the vital importance of the Solomons. 
They should be located on the wall map. 
Further information on them will be 
found in this week’s “Know Your World: 
Places in the News” (p. 17). 


The Two Irelands—p. 8 


Questions for Discussion 

1. Why have the Irish occasionally 
been unfriendly towards American sol- 
diers? 

2. Explain briefly why Ulster remains 
loyal to the British while the inhabitants 


of the southern part of Ireland are anti- 
British. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(October 26-31 Issue) 

Italy: Silent Partner of the Axis 

The Alaskan Highway (pictures and 
map) 

Elections Are Coming: A New Con- 
gress to Be Chosen 

World News. in the Light of History: 
Changing Weapons of War, by 
Philip Dorf 

Inside Washington: Labor Groups 
at the Capital, by Creighton J. 
Hill 

Builders of America: George Wash- 
ington (Historical picture strip) 

Pan-Americana: Argentina on the 
Fence 

Aviation: Types of Planes 

National Nutrition Program: Il. Milk 
(Food Poster) 











3. In what respect is Irish-English 
conflict partly religious in origin? 

4. Why did Ulster object to Home 
Rule? 

5. How is“Irish neutrality damn 
to the cause of the United Nations? 

6. Do you feel that any nation has a 
right to think of its own selfish interests 
in times like these? 

Other Activities 

Have your eee make a table of the 
major events leading to dissension be- 
tween the Irish and English, beginning 
with the conquest of Ireland in the 
twelfth century. They should give the 
approximate date for each event and, 
wherever appropriate, the result or out- 
come of the event. 

Look up Eamon de Valera in an en- 
cyclopedia or in Who’s Who and report 
on his life and political activities. 

Compare the Irish situation and atti- 
tude with that of India. See “Divided 
India” in our issue of October 5-10. 


Germany: Center of the Axis—p. 14 

In order to give pupils a realistic view 
of a formidable enemy, this article pre- 
sents clearly the patience, pai g 
thoroughness and Hlisciplined obedience 
of the German people. Such an en 
must be understood before it can be 
destroyed. 

Germany has been through more ups 
and downs than any other country in 
modern times. It was made up of more 
than a dozen separate states until 1871, 
when Bismarck forged it into the mi 
German empire. The end of World War 
I saw Germany defeated, starving and 
helpless. Fifteen years of struggle to 
regain her former prosperity followed 
before Germany again became a domi- 
nant world power under Adolf Hitler. 

By studying the map of Germany, 
pupils will see how her location has con- 
tributed to her industrial strength. Her 
geographic position is good for trade by 
land and sea in peacetime. Another fa- 
vorable factor is her natural resources— 
iron and steel. Pupils might shade in the 
iron and steel areas on an outline map- 
showing the United Nations and com- 
pare these areas with those of Germany. 

Class discussion may be prowess by 
a comparison of the life of an average 
family under Nazi government with 
that of a family living in a democracy. 

(Continued on next page) 
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for Discussion 
1. Why do you think the Nazis are 
determined to stamp out religion? 
_ 2 Do you think that after the war 
synthetic materials wil] gradually re- 
many real materials, such as rub- 
, oil, metals, etc.? Why do you think 
this would or would not be a good idea? 
$8. How will the health of the Ger- 
man people be affected if their diet re- 
mains the same for the next two or 
three years? m 
4. Do you think Germany's deteat 
would undo the brutal doctrines Nazi 
youth have been taught? 


Fact Questions 
1. When was the last free election in 


Germany? 
2. What is the name ot the national 


legislative body of Germany? 
3. What are the four basic raw ma 
terials produced within the borders of 


one 
4. at does ersatz mean? 


5. What place will Germany occupy 
it the Nazi “New Order” is put into 
effect? 


Aviation: Air Transport 
Command—p. 12 


Lieut. Gordon Studebaker of the U. S. 
Army Air Forces prepared the material 
for this week’s aviation article. Of the 
future of the Air Transport, Lieut. 
Studebaker has this to say: 


“Out of the horror and devastation of 
every war arises some form of progress. 
The Air Transport Command is opening 
up in the course of a few months world 
wide air routes that during normal times 
would have taken years to develop. Its 
operations are helping to push us across 
the threshold of an air age which is 
changing our ways of thinking and doing 
things. Our planet shrinks as our air- 
craft increases in speed and range. The 
shortest distance from New York to 
Moscow is straight over the top of the 
world via Greenland.” 

Questions for Discussion 

1. Do you think transport planes can 
entirely replace cargo ships? Why or 
why not? 

2. What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of cargo-carrying planes over 
cargo ships? 

Topics for Further Investigation 

Consult the World Almanac for 1942 
(see index, “Aviation”) for statistics on 
the growth of scheduled air carrier op- 
erations, 1935-40, and report to the class 
on “How Civil Air Transport Provides a 
Back Log for War Needs.” For further 
information consult H. Bartlett’s Social 
Education for the Air Age (Macmillan, 
1942), chapter two. 

Begin now to collect newspaper clip- 

ings describing the work of the Air 
ideaport Command. Mount clippings 






in a scrap book and give name of paper 
and date for each item. 

Consult the Aircraft Yearbook tor 
1942 and report to the class on types of 
airplanes used and projected for air 
transport service. For further informa- 
tion consult W. M. Sheehan’s “Sky 
Trucks Coming,” Harpers, July, 1942, 
pp. 113-20, and the article in the cur- 
rent issue of Fortune. 

Builders of America—p. 10 

After the class has read about Frank- 
lin’s achievements each pupil should list 
at least seven significant contributions 
Franklin made in the order of their im- 
portance. Members of the class should 
be able to explain their choices. Next 
have the class list at least five Americans 
of the Revolutionary period, including 
Franklin, who contributed to the cause 
of American liberty. These names should 
be listed in the order of importance ot 
contributions. Pupils should be able to 
explain the reasons for these choices. 
Topics for Further Investigation 

What part did Franklin play in the 
Constitutional Convention? Consult 
Commager and Nevins, The Heritage of 
America, pp. 192-99; Farrand, The 
Fathers of the Constitution, pp. 108-17; 
Hart, American History Told by Con 
temporaries, III, pp. 205-11; or C. Van 
Doren, Benjamin Franklin, pp. 743-50 
tor information. 

Consult Beard and Beard, Rise of 
American Civilization, pp. 157-159; 
169-70; E. Slosson, The American Spirit 
in Education; or Cummings and Sackett, 
Our Schools, to find out how far Frank- 
lin was ahead of the times in what he 
believed the schools should do. Report 
your findings to the class. 


Government by Pressure—p. 9 

After the class has read the article, 
raise these questions: 

1. Do you believe that the lobby 
practice gives minority groups a proper 
and democratic means of asserting them- 
selves? 

2. Do you think that there should be 
laws to forbid this practice? 

3. How could such laws be entorced 
without interfering with the rightful as- 
sertion of minority interests? 

4. In the case of the recently passed 
Cost of Living Stabilization Act, what 
groups were represented by lobbies? 

5. Why were these lobbies unable to 
obtain their demands? 

Exercise for the Entire Class 

List five or more groups or interests 
to be represented by lobbyists either in 
Washington or at the state capital when 
the legislature is in session. List one or 
more groups not likely to be so repre- 
sented. State your conclusions in one or 
two carefully worded sentences. 


Topics for Further Investigation 
Consult any textbook on American 








history for information on government 
by special or vested interests during the 
late 1880’s and early 1900's. See also 
H. Howland, Theodore Roosevelt and 
His Times, chapters, 5, 7, and 8; or 
M. Sullivan, Our Times, II, chapters 14, 
17, 19, 22-25; or S. P. Orth, The Boss 
and the Machine, chapters 9 and 10. 


Inside Washington—p. 11 

After the class has read this article 
about how Yankee ingenuity has met 
war production problems, have the class 
list the names of ten or more American 
inventors. Have the class list their major 
inventions and processes developed for 
war needs and state how these might be 
utilized for peace-time use. 
Topics for Further Investigation 

Watch the newspapers for two weeks 
and clip from them items describing 
new inventions or processes developed 
for war needs. File these items for fu- 
ture reference. Note particularly proc- 
esses and products which utilize agricul- 
tural products. 


Map of West Africa—p. 6 

Pupils might be able to draw some 
interesting implications by utilizing the 
map of Africa in connection with the 
article in this issue on the Air Transport 
Command and the one on Africa. These 
questions might be raised: 

1. How far is the “bulge” of Africa 
from Brazil? 

2. What are probable air routes to the 
Middle East by way of Africa? 

3. What ports are available to the 
United Nations on Africa’s west coast? 

4. Should the United Nations seize 
Dakar? 

5 How might the Middle East pro- 
vide a starting point for an invasion by 
the United Nations of Central Europe? 
Topic for Further Investigation 

Consult any good recent high schoo! 
geography text and report to the class on 
the nature of the country in equatorial 
Africa, the Egyptian Sudan, Libya and 
Egypt. Point out difficulties of land 
transportation and of establishing air 
bases in these .areas. 

Everyone—including Hitler—is vitally 
interested in where the United Nations 
are likely to establish a second front. 
Consult Wheeler-Nicholson, “Where to 
Take the Offensive,” Harpers, May, 
1942, pp. 639-42, and “Africa’s West 
Coast: the Next War Front,” United 
States News, Oct. 9, 1942, pp. 20-21, 
and report your conclusions to the class. 





Key to “Victory Quiz,” Page 13 

1. 43.9, 16,6. 3, 1,85 7. 

2. Check 1, 4, 6, 7, 9. 

3. 1-British; 2-five; 3-Equatorial; 4-pea- 
nuts; 5-Belgian. 

4. l-a; 2-b; 3-a; 4-c; 5-a; 6-c; 7-c; 8-b; 
9-c; 10-b. 

5. 1-T 2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 5-F. 

6. 8, 3, 5, 1, 7, 9, 2, 10, 4, 6. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 
of Interest to Alert Teachers 


Adventure in American Education is 
a series of five books reporting the 
findings of the Eight Year Study. This 
study was conducted by the Progres- 
sive Education Association’s Commis- 
sion on the Relation of School and Col- 
lege. The books are published by 
Harper and Brothers. They should be 
of interest to all teachers, especially 
those who have been concerned with 
the problem of varying curriculum to 
meet the needs of modern life without 
neglecting the usually rigid require- 
ments for college entrance. One signifi- 
cant finding of the Commission is that 
American secondary schools can fulfill 
their entire responsibility to youth, in- 
cluding the majority who are not goin 


_ to college. Those who would free the 


schools from conventional patterns of 
content and organization will find the 
report interesting. Two of the latest 
volumes are discussed in further detail 


below: 


Appraising and Recording Student 
Progress, by Eugene R. Smith, Ralph 
W. Tyler and the Evaluation Staff 
(list price $3.00). The study of the 
Commission was based on actual prac- 
tice in thirty Selected schools. Colleges 
were persuaded to waive usual entrance 
requirements in the interests of testing 
the accomplishments of graduates of 
these schools. In order to help the 
schools guide pupils effectively and to 
help the colleges understand the exact 
nature of the pupils’ preparation, stand- 
ard objective methods of obtaining and 
recording information were necessary. 
This book discusses the purposes and 
procedures of the evaluation staff, the 
different kinds of evaluation, their inter- 
pretation and use, etc. Samples of the 
different forms are included. 


Did They Succeed in College? by 
Dean Chamberlin, Enid Chamberlin, 
Neal A. Drought and William E. Scott 
(list price $2.50). A follow-up study 
of the graduates of the thirty schools. 
including their academic achievement, 
intellectual skills, group and individual 
activities, and other significant analyses. 
Written from a comparative standpoint. 
Attempts to estimate how much, if any, 
difference exists between college stu- 


; dents with strict academic background 
» and those with a more liberal or “pro- 
® gressive” schooling. 


Other volumes in the series are: The 


E Story of the Eight Year Study, Explor- 
Hing the Curriculum and Thirty Schools 
Tell Their Story 
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Test your “Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
World Week. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1 THE TWO IRELANDS 


Arrange these events in correct time order by numbering 
the parentheses before each one. (Each right answer counts 
2. Total, 20.) 


Ireland invaded by William of Orange. 

Scottish Protestants encouraged to migrate to Ulster. 
De Valera comes into power. 

U. S. troops in Ireland train for offensive. 

Home Rule Act is postponed. 

Irish support Stuart kings in English Civil Wars. 
English begin conquest of ireland. 

Irish Free State established. 

Land laws give Irish tenants protection. * 

Easter Rebellion put down. 


OL Pm Pm Pm Pm Pm 
— eee eS Se eee 


Score 


2. GOVERNMENT BY PRESSURE 


Some of the statements below represent provisions and 
orders growing out of the Cost of Living Stabilization Act. 
Others represent defeated or non-existent proposals. Check 
the five you think are definite results of the passage of the 
Act. (Each right answer counts 8. Total, 15.) 

. Farm prices limited at Sept. 15 levels. 

Cost of farm labor added to formula for figuring parity. 
Cost of farm labor not to be considered. 

. Rents throughout nation fixed at March 1 levels. 

Farm prices fixed at 110 per cent of parity. 

. Wages and salaries frozen at highest leve of Jan. 1-Sept. 
15 period. 

7. Price ceilings placed on “cost of living” items not under 
Price Control Act of 1942. 

8. Farm prices fixed at 112 per cent of parity. 

9. Salaries limited to $25,000 a year after allowance for taxes, 
insurance, and other expenses. 

10. Only rents in war industry areas to be fixed. 


Score 
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3 HEARTLAND OF AFRICA 


In the following statements, each ‘blank indicates a —— 
word. F¥ll the blanks. (Each right answer counts 3. Total, 
15.) 

1. Dakar was bombarded in 1940 by the —________. 

2. A fast plane can cross from Dakar to Brazil in about 

hours. 

3. The Fighting French now control French 
Africa. 

4. Dakar exports more 
the world. 

5. Another African colony siding with the United Nations is 
ihe —_____. ‘Congo. 


than any other port in 


Score 


G. GERMANY: CENTER OF THE AXIS 


Underline the best completing word or phrase in each of 
the following statements. (Each right answer counts 2. 
Total, 20.) 

1. In the last free election in Germany, the President elected 
was (a) Hindenburg; (b) Hitler; (c) Goering. 


UMOUOUULEQOOUNLQUOONEQO0000000000000000000 00000 OLAEEOU SEOUL AGUAS 
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a semester each (16 issues); a school re 
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2. Nearly all German factories are used to manufacture (a) 
clothing; (b) war materials; (c) civilian goods. 

3. When the Germans speak of “the material which can pro- 
duce anything,” they refer to’(a) wood; (b) sugar; (c) mag- 
nesite. 

4. Milk is given only to (a) soldiers; (b) women; (c) chil- 
dren under 10. : 

5. Labor unions in Germany (a) were destroyed by the Nazis; 
(b) have great power; (c) are a part of the government. 

6. Before the Nazis came to power, Germany was world- 
famous for her (a) mercury mines; (b) linen mills; (c) scientific 
universities. 

7. The Nazis have persecuted (a) only Catholics; (b) only 
Jews; (c) all religions. 

8. German youth are taught to believe in (a) appeasement; 
(b) brute force; (c) diplomacy. 

9. Number 2 man in Germany is (a) Hess; (b) Goebbels; 
(c) Goering. 

10. All German workers must belong to the (a) Employees’ 
Union; (b) Labor Front; (c) Second Front. 


Score 





5 AVIATION 


For each of the following items circle the letter T if it is 
true, the letter F if it is false. (Each right answer counts 2. 
Total, 10.) 


1. T F The Air Transport Command is headed by Brig- 
adier General Harold L. George. 

2. T F An important air ferry route is across the continent 
of Europe via Holland and Denmark. 

3. T F The ATC delivers planes, but not cargoes or men. 

4. T- F Camels have been used in the work of the ATC. 

5. T F The Air Transport Command is a part of the U. S. 
Naval Air Forces. 


Score 





© Map OF WEST AFRICA 


Match the place names in the column at the left with the 
appropriate items in the column at the right. (Each right 


- answer counts 2. Total, 20.) 


1. Libya ( ) North African territory held by Vichy 
France. 
2. Freetown ( ) Allied air base in Nigeria, 
8. Port Harcourt (  ) Vichy French port in northern Africa. 
(_ ) Axis-held territory in northern Africa. 
4. Ft. Lamy ( ) End of rail line extending south from 
Oran. 
5. Casablanca (__ ) Junction of railroad and highway in 
6. Khart Nigeria. 
ee (_) British-held air base about 500 miles 
7. Beni Abbes south of Dakar. ; 
8. Tunisia a RO  pecpues railway in French W. 
0 Saw ° eg On western border of Fr. Equatorial 
Africa. 
10. Timbuktu ( ) Allied air base on upper Nile River. 


Score 





Total VQ score ____. 
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nations, is a dictatorship. It is 

ruled by World Public Enemy 
Number One, Adolf Hitler, and his 
National Socialist German Workers 
Party—just call them Nazis. 

From 1919, at the close of World 

War I, until 1933, Germany was a 

. tepublic. The last free election was 
held in 1932. Field Marshal Paul von 
Hindenburg was elected President, 
defeating Hitler. But Hindenburg 
then appointed Hitler as Chancellor. 
In March of 1933, the Nazis gained 
‘control of the Reichstag (national 
legislative body). They voted su- 
preme power to Hitler. 

The German Republic was no 
more. Adolf Hitler was dictator of 
Germany. 

Hitler and the Nazis immediately 
set about preparing for their purpose 
—war on their peaceful neighbors. 
All people in Germany who might 
oppose the war plan were killed or 
put into concentration camps. The 
German Army was rapidly built up, 
and factories began producing more 
war supplies. For Hitler and the 


(Fes strongest of the Axis 









CENTER OF THE AX 


Nazis had just one aim 
in life—to control “today 
Germany, and tomorrow 
the whole world.” 

German Factories. 
Nearly all the factories 
of Germany and the 
conquered nations are 
used to manufacture ma- 
terials of war. Clothing, 
food, and other civilian 
goods have been cut 
down to the least possi- 
ble amount. Civilians are 
allowed to buy only 
those articles which are 
necessary to keep them 
alive, and healthy enough to work. 

No. 2 man in Germany is Her- 
mann Goering, head of the Luftwaffe 
(German Air Force) and the Eco- 
nomic Council which controls all 
German factories. Goering has used 
his government position to make 
himself a very wealthy man.“He owns 
the Hermann Goering Works, the 
largest industrial company in the 
world, which employs two million 
workers. This company controls all 
of Austria’s iron, steel, railroad, and 
automobile factories; the Skoda mu- 
nitions factory in Czechoslovakia; 
and many factories in Slovakia, Ru- 
inania, Poland, Holland, France, and 
Belgium. 

There are special German officials, 
who go along with the Army to seize 
the property of conquered peoples. 
Money, factories, machinery, raw 
materials, and food are taken by the 
Germans for their own: use. 

The conquered peoples are com- 
pelled to pay for the upkeep of their 
conquerors, the German soldiers. 
Fines are sometimes demanded of 
cities and towns. Paris was fined 


In photo at left, a German worker 
enters concentration camp at Buch- 
enwald. He had spoken out against 
the Nazis. Thousands of Germany’s 
people have died in these camps. 


Martin Forstenzer from Frederic Lewis 


Photo above shows the grim spirit of Nazi Ger- 
many. It pictures a Nazi guard on Unter den 
Linden, famous street of the capital, Berlin.. 


$400,000, because someone put a 
British flag in the place of a German 
flag! The fine was merely an excuse 
for the Germans to take more money 
from the Parisians. 

Raw Materials. Within the borders 
of Germany, only four of the basic 
raw materials are produced: coal, 
zinc, potash, and magnesite. The 
Germans get other raw materials 
from the conquered lands or neutral 
nations (Switzerland and Sweden). 

But the Germans are still short of 
many materials needed for war, such 
as oil, rubber, mercury, tin, copper, 
nickel, leather, cotton, and wool. To 
make up for these shortages, German 
technicians have developed methods 
of manufacturing synthetics (called 
ersatz materials ). 

Synthetic gasoline and rubber are 
made from Germany’s large supplies 
of coal. Copper has been replaced in 
part by aluminum alloys. Plastics 
made from coal, wood, and milk are 
used in more, than 1,500 articles of 
war. 

The Germans call wood the “ma- 
terial which can produce anything.” 
A half million trucks and cars of the 
German Army are running on wood 
gas or charcoal. From wood the Ger- 
mans make high-test alcohol, ersatz, 
rubber, raw sugar, cattle fodder, 


fiber for suits, and “wooden iron”—~ 
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Sermans are short of meat, fruit, and 
ats. The diet is enough to live on, 
mt it is low in fats and vitamins. 
filk is given only to children under 


10 | and there is no real coffee, tea, 


‘chocolate. Oranges and tomatoes 
ave also disappeared from German 


* The Germans have seized the food 
the Low 
ountries, and the Balkans. But now 


ithe supply of food from those coun- 
Mries is giving out. There are’ very 


remaining sources of fats, meat, 


Sand dairy products in Europe. 


Labor Under the Nazis. Germany 


sonce had the largest labor unions in 
the world. But when the Nazis came 
fo power, they destroyed all these 
funions, and put the union leaders in 


concentration camps. Workers were 


‘compelled to join the Labor Front, 


which is headed by a government 
official. 

German workers have no voice in 
determining their wages, hours of 
labor, and working conditions. They 
must work where they are told to 
work, and must accept the wages set 
by the Labor Front officials. Their 
condition is no better than that of 
slaves. 


LABOR OF PRISONERS 


During this war, about six million 
German workers have been drafted 
into the army. This caused a labor 
shortage. In order to make up for the 
shortage, more than a million Czech, 
Polish, and Russian prisoners were 
put to work in Germany. The Italian 
government sent 350,000 farm labor- 
ers to work in Germany. 

The Nazis promised good wages to 
skilled workers in Scandinavia. But 
when these men arrived in Germany, 
they were given very low wages, fed 
on slops, and compelled to work 12 
hours a day. News of this soon spread 
to Scandinavia, and skilled workers 
refused to go to Germany voluntarily. 

With no more volunteers, the 
Nazis decided to use force. Many 
thousands of Danish, Dutch, Belgian, 
and French laborers were forced to 
go to Germany and work in the 
factories. 

The Nazis Destroy Culture. There 


»is no freedom of speech, press, or 


teligion in Germany. 


iculture. The Nazis’ plan for 
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Map by H. C Detje. Copyright, 1942, by Field Publications, 


Map above shows pre-war German borders. East Prussia is part of Germany. 


Before the Nazis came to power, 
Germany was famous throughout the 
world for her scientific universities. 
Now several of these universities 
have been closed, and the remaining 
universities teach Nazi doctrines in- 
stead of scientific truth. Nearly all 
the great scientists, professors, and 
writers refused to accept the Nazi 
doctrines. They fled from Germany, 
or were exiled, or thrown into con- 
centration camps. 

The Nazis have persecuted all re- 
ligions—Jewish, Catholic, and Protes- 
tant. They have savagely attempted 
to destroy the Jewish people, by 
every possible means. Catholic priests, 
and pastors of the Lutheran and 
other Protestant churches, have been 
sent to concentration camps. 

German youth are brought up to 
believe that only brute force is right. 
They are taught that Germans are 
the “master race,” and that all other 
peoples of the world — including 
Americans — must be slaves of the 
Germans. This doctrine violates the 
truth of science, which teaches that 


Photo at right: Ach, what goes with 
the “master race’? Der Fuehrer, 
Adolf Hitler, did not provide these 
soldiers with warm clothing. They 
were captured on the Russian front. 


no race or nation is superior to other 
nations. 

If the Nazis can conquer the 
world, they plan to set up a so-called 
New Order. Germany is to be the 
nation of factories and of wealth. All- 
other nations are to provide raw ma- 
terials and food for the “master race.” 

But the mighty United Nations 
have sworn that the Nazis will never 
succeed in carrying out their plan! 
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Getting the Range! 


NEMY RAIDERS pay little 

heed to rainy weather. Neither 
do Navy gun crews . . . as flash 
photography shows in this picture 
of a protecting gun crew aboard an 
American merchantman . 
in the rain. 


. taken 


At sea, and on land and even in the 
air, flash bulbs are helping to get the 
picture every time, more effectively, 
independent of lighting conditions. 


G-E Mazpa Photoflash lamps are 
proud to share in this wartime work 
of photography. 





What the G-E mark will always mean 
te you on a flash bulb 


1, MazDA Research . . , with all its constant 
improvements of light output and flash bulb 
performance. 


2. Sixty years of lamp-making 
experience that help assure 
you dependable uniformity. 


3. More light at less cost. 
While Mazpa Research has 
been finding new ways to | 
give you more light for better 
pictures, G-E prices have 
been repeatedly reduced. 











MAZDA research leads the way 


G:‘E MAZDA 


PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 
GENERAL @B ELECTRIC 
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Unaccustomed as | Am 

John G. Winant, United States Am- 
bassador to England, has won many 
friends among the British because of his 
shy and unassuming manner. Shortly 
after he arrived in England, Mr. Winant 
was called upon to make a speech at an 
important dinner. He pushed back his 
chair, rose, and glanced about him at 
the many distinguished _— Finally, 
he cleared his throat and said: “I knew 
I shouldn’t have gotten up in the first 
place,” then sat down. 


Physical Fitness 

Lt. Gen. Delos C. Emmons, com- 
mander of the U.S. Army Air Forces 
stationed at Hawaii, was turned down 
the first three times he tried to transfer 
from’ the infantry to the air corps in 
1916, because his hearing wasn’t good 
enough to enable him to hear a watch 
tick. The fourth time, he picked his own 
examiner, a personal friend. “Heck,” 
said his friend, “you can’t hear a watch 
tick in an airplane, anyway; you're 
passed.” So Emmons rose to be one of 
our ablest flying commanders.—Kenneth 
Wright. 


Maybe 

Cordell Hull’s caution, almost legen- 
dary, is best illustrated by an anecdote 
from his Tennessee days. A_ fellow 
townsman bet some friends that he 
could make Judge Hull give him a direct 
answer to a question. He asked Hull the 
time of day. Hull pulled out his own 
a but replied: “What does your 
watch say?”—Harold B. Hinton in Cor- 
dell Hull. 


Down to Earth 

Recently, a committee representing 
an organization of casket Ps ct came 
to visit War Production Chief Donald 
M. Nelson. They pleaded for a supply 
ot copper for coffin casings. Nelson 
listened to them and carefully noted 
their arguments. When they were 
through he took his pipe out of his 
mouth and said: “Gentlemen, we are 
not going to dig copper out of the 
earth merely to bury it again. Good 
day.” 


Conference 

Theodore Roosevelt met the German 
Kaiser at the funeral of Edward VII of 
England. The Kaiser imperiously an- 
nounced to T.R.: “Call upon me tomor- 
row at two o'clock. I have forty-five 
minutes to give you.” 

Teddy replied: “I will be there, your 
Majesty, but most unfortunately, I have 





only twenty minutes to give you.” 
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Graphite 
Clay 
Wood 
Glue 
Varnish 
Wax 
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PLACES IN THE NEWS 


}SOLOMON ISLANDS 


the Solomon Islands, a 900-mile- 


} hone archipelago in the South Pacific, 
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the Marines staged the first land offen- 
sive by U. S. forces in the present war. 
Since that time, they have been tryin 
to expand their position on Guadalcanz 
Island, and to prevent the Japanese from 
bringing up reinforcements. 

The Solomons had been considered 
unimportant. But the war in the South 
Pacific was bound to reach them even- 
tually. Bombers can operate on a five- 
hour schedule between the islands and 
Australia. 

Many of the natives of the Solomons 
were formerly headhunters and canni- 
bals. Perhaps some still are. For the most 

, however, headhunting and canni- 
ism have been on the decline in re- 
cent years. Modern warfare came as a 
<a surprise to the Solomon Is- 
ers, whose weapons are bows, and 
atows tipped with seen bone. When 
Japan occupied the islands early in the 


war, there were no fortifications. None 


Three Lions 


on Islanders carry their knives 
their hair. Ornamental stick in 
native’s nose is made of bone. 


of the streets in the capital of the group, 
Tulagi, was suitable for wheels, ; 

There are ten large forested islands in 
the chain, fourteen smaller ones, and 
countless islets and atolls. Bougainville, 
on the northwest, is the largest island. 
It is 120 miles long. Guadalcanal, rug- 
ged and mountainous, is about the size 
of Delaware. The natives of Guadal- 
canal speak twenty different dialects. 
ae English is the language used for 
trade. Tulagi, which is only two miles 
mn lies & weeh Guadalcanal and 
Malaita. 

In the forests are long-tailed pigeons, 
huge butterflies, pigmy parrots, and 
bush rats as big as rabbits. Tribesmen 
grow yams and pumpkins. The export of 
—, dried cocoanut meat, is the main 
industry. 

The first white man to explore the 


islands was Alvaro de Mandano de 
Neyra. He sailed from Peru in 1567 and 
returned with a “publicity gag” that he 
had found King Solomon’s gold mines, 
which is how the islands got their name. 
There is some gold on the islands, but 
not enough to justify commercial de- 
velopment. Guadalcanal gots its name 
from the home town of one of the mem- 
bers of that early expedition. 

For two hendind years after Man- 
dano’s exploration, no other white men 
ventured to set foot in the islands. Then 
French and English slave traders visited 
the Solomons in the latter part of the 
18th century, seeking labor for Aus- 
tralian sugar plantations. After World 
War I, the islands, which had been a 
German possession, were mandated to 
Australia and ruled by a British gov- 
ernor. 
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George . . . he had light 
hair. 


They all went calling 
on Susan. Susan met 
them ‘at the door and 
said, “How nice all of 
you look — especially 
your shirts!” 





The Story of the Three Boys and the Nice Girl 


As their honest faces 
lit up with delight, 
Susan continued, “But 
tell me: why do you 
all wear white shirts?” 

George said, “Be- 
cause they look good 
when yourhairislight.”’ 
Sidney said, “or d-d-d- 


Albert said, ‘‘or red.”’ 


Susan said, “I see. 
White looks dandy on 
everybody.What kind 
of shirts do you buy?’’ 


*‘Arrows,’’ 
George, “‘because they 
set better on my neck.” 


“Arrows,” said Sid- 
ney, “because they fit 
my t-t-t-torso best.” 


ARROW SHIRTS 














Then Susan said, 
“Boys, I must skip out 
and tell Ernest. He is 
the man I am going to 
marry and I want to 
be sure he knows 
about a shirt like that.” 


She went out the 
gate, and George and 
Albert and Sidney felt 
bad, but not terribly. 
For men who wear 
Arrow shirts can al- 
ways get a girl. 


said 





*Sanforised-labeled—fabrie 
shrinkage less than 1%. 
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TIES - HANDKERCHIEFS - UNDERWEAR + SPORTS SHIRTS 
* BUY U. S. DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS * 
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WAKE ISLAND (Paramount. See Re Ree ee ERS teeeeeeeaees 
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WAKE ISLAND is a four-mile stretch +“¥Tops, don’t miss. 
of sand in the Pacific Ocean. Last De- ~ 
cember 378 U.S. Marines made a brave they don’t know when to quit. They 
but hopeless stand there against the fought until they had no more airplanes, 
Japanese. ammunition, or oil. By December 21st 
When Japan went to war against the their power plant had been wrecked, 
United States, the Marines found it out their anti-aircraft batteries smashed. 
the hard way. From December 8, 1941, But when the Japanése ordered them to 
until December 22nd they were under surrender, they sent back one answer: 
repeated attack by Japanese bombers “Come and get us!” 
and warships. The Japanese sent more destroyers 
The Marines are a tough bunch and and a landing party finally got on the 








Four little frocks 

Pretty to see 

One pulled at the seams 
And then there were three 


Three little frocks 


Had to do. 
One faded out 
And then there were two 


) Ss Eee 
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Two little frocks— 
Just ¢wo is no fun! 
But one of them drooped, 
And then there was one 





One little frock— 

One all alone. 

But then that one split, 
And then there was none 


But smart girls know that they are able 
To buy frocks that /ast by the “Crown” Tested Label 


“CROWN” TESTED 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


RAYON FABRICS 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


SALES OFFICES: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 





““Worthwhile. “So-so. 








beach. On December 23rd, the Tok 
radio announced that Wake Island } 
been taken. 

Like so many true stories, Wak 
Island has an unhappy ending. It 
make you mad—so mad that you'll ney 
forget those 378 men who kept on fig 
ing even when they had nothing ld 
to fight with. 

There are no stars in the pic 
Brian Donlevy plays Major Cantp 
You'll be grateful, though, for ¢ 
presence of two wise-cracking privat 
who loved a good fight—even though 


was their last one. 





THE MAJOR AND THE MING 
(Paramount. Directed by £ 
Wilder. Produced by A 
Hornblow.) 


PRETTY SUSAN APPLEGATE (Gi 
ger Rogers) is a small-town girl y 
decides she has had enough of Ne 
York life. But when she gets out h 


ve 


the fare has gone up. 

Susan isn’t stumped for long. § 
whips into the woman’s lounge at { 
railway station. There she scrubs off k 
makeup, lets down her hair, shorte 
her skirt—and comes out looking like 
12-year-old. She buys a half-fare tick 
without much trouble. 

On the train she gets into difficultig 
with two suspicious conductors. To ¢ 


ment of a major (Ray Milland). 
major has eye-trouble and Susan log 
like a kid to him. When the train ste 
he insists that she spend a few days 
the military-school where he is ani 
structor. 

Susan goes over big with the ya 


continual hot water. You'll get a 
kick out-of Susan’s predicament. 1 
fun is fast and furious. 









savings for a ticket back home, she fing 


cape them she breaks into the compat 


cadets—so big that she finds herselfi 





Movie Check List 
“¥““ (Tops, don’t miss) 
The Pied Piper. Mrs. Miniver. Wa 
Island. The World at War. 


“” (Worthwhile) 
Across the Pacific. Bambi. The M@ 


Talk of the Town. One of Our Aire 
Is Missing. The Magnificent Amb 
sons. Pride of the Yankees. Icéi 
Flying Tigers. 
“(So-so) 
The War Against Mrs. Hadley. 
Forest Rangers. 





and the Minor. Tales of Manhatte 
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NTIL the little fellow in diapers 
U rings out the year, it’s “boom, 
chika, boom” and “fight, team, fight!” 
in the football world. 

Unlike baseball, football has no 
real hall of fame. Heroes come and 

o; their names are soon forgotten. 
ie in a while, however, a phrase 
will catch on. Some sportswriter, 
coach, or player, in a burst of inspir- 
ation, will coin something catchy 
and, before you can say Strzykalski 
of Marquette, it will be forward 
passed throughout the country. If it 
is catchy enough, it may go down to 
posterity. 

Here are a few of the more famous 
catch phrases and how they origi- 
nated: 

A Punt, a Pass, and a Prayer. A 
Minneapolis sportswriter coined this 
slogan many years ago after watch- 
ing Michigan beat a much stronger 
Minnesota eleven by the clever use 
of kicks and passes. Nowadays the 
phrase is used to describe a team 
that plays for the breaks. 

The Galloping Ghost. Red Grange, 
of Illinois, the trickiest open field 
runner of all time, was thus dubbed 
after the 1924 Michigan game. He 
handled the ball only five times and 
scored five touchdowns on runs of 
95, 67, 56, 45, and 15 yards! 

The Four Horsemen. Grantland 
Rice, the famous sportswriter, is re- 
sponsible for this term. He used it in 
a news story describing Notre Dame’s 
1924 backfield of Harry Stuhldreher, 
im Crowley, Elmer Layden, and 

on Miller. This backfield was 
smoother than an actress’ hair-do 

A Team That Won't Be Beat Can't 
Be Beat. Johnny Poe coined this fam- 
ous phrase in a locker room pep talk 
while coaching Princeton in 1896. 
Twenty years later Poe was killed in 
France while fighting with the Brit- 
ish Army in World War I. 

Coffin Corner Kick. This term was 
first applied to the slanting punts of 
the University of Pennsylvania’s 








George Brooke which rolled out of 
bounds close to the angle formed by 
the sideline and goal-line. The phrase 
later was revived by LeRoy N. Mills, 
a lawyer whose hobby was teaching 
boys to control their kicks and to 
punt diagonally for the deep corner. 

The Team of Destiny. Princeton's 
resourceful 1922 team originally 
earned this title. It made its own 
luck and forced the breaks in beat- 
ing many stronger foes. 

Win One for the Old Gipper. If 


you saw the movie, “Knute Rockne— 


19 


All American,” two years ago, you 
know the origin of this shea When 
George Gipp, Notre Dame's greatest 
halfback, lay dying from pneumonia 
at the close of the 1920 season, he 
called Coach Rockne to his bedside 
and said: “If a Notre Dame team is 
ever behind at the half of a critical 
game and you want to rouse them, 
get the gang together in the locker 
room and tell ’em to win one for the 
old Gipper. I'll be with them in 
spirit.” 

—HeErMaN L. Masi, Sports Editor 





Tip to improve 
your pictures 





WRONG: Here is a perfectly clear picture 
of a house—but not of the principal sub- 
jects. The girls are out of focus. Has this 
ever happened to you? Have you any 
fuzzy folks in your album? Do you know 
what causes out-of-focus pictures? They 
are really easy to avoid. 





riGut: The girls are in focus and the 
farmhouse hazy because the camera 
focus had been correctly adjusted. See if 
your camera has a gadget for this. If you 
have one, use it. If there isn’t any adjust- 
ment, don’t take pictures of anything 
closer than ten feet. 


* Enter Scholastic’s Photography Contest! If you submit a winning 
picture, you'll get DOUBLE the prize money, provided the picture is 
taken on Agfa Ansco Film! So be sure to take your pictures on Agfa 
Ansco Film, guaranteed: “‘Pictures that satisfy or a new roll free!” 














Agta Ansco 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
FIRST WITH THE FINEST FILMS 
A Century of Service to American Photography 



























WHO'S WHO... 


$ INCE the appointment last July of 
5 Admiral William, D. Leahy as 
President Roosevelt's personal 
Chief of Staff, the Nation’s war opera- 
tions and plans have been in complete 
control of military men. Admiral Leahy 
sits in on the conferences between the 
joint chiefs of staff committee for the 
United States and the Anglo-American 
combined chief of staff committee for 
the United Nations. He listens to the 
ideas of the leaders, and passes them on 
to the President, with his own evalua- 
tion. 

It is reported that the President no 
longer os his own military proposals, 
but merely accepts these of his military 
leaders. Even Prime Minister Churchill 
has been overruled by the groups pre- 
sided over by Leahy. 

Forty years of experience in instantly 
sizing up critical situations and —s 
accurate decisions has given Admira 
Leahy the background for his present 
job. During the test run of the U.S.S. 
New Mexico, several years ago, one 
of the ship’s propeller blades snapped 
off, and the ship began to vibrate craz- 
ily. Leahy had to choose between con- 
tinuing the run and possibly ruining 
the expensive battlewagon, or putting 
in for repairs and ruining the test. He 
took the former course. His officers was 
alarmed. They thought it was a snap 
judgment. But they did not know the 
speed and accuracy with which he had 
been able to estimate the exact degree 
of damage that might be done, and the 
exact margin of safety in favor of carry- 
rying out assignment. 

is is the sort of unerring judgment 
that President Roosevelt has learned he 








international News Phot 


can have confidence in. The two men, 
long friends, met first during World War 
I. Leahy was then an experienced naval 
officer in the Bureau of Navigation, 
while, Roosevelt was an inexperienced 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. Roose- 
velt learned to respect and value 
Leahy’s suggestions, and he has asked 
for and received them many times 
since. , 

As a young man, Leahy wanted an 
appointment to West Point. Instead, he 
got one to Annapolis. He entered with 
the class of 1897. In the forty years 
that have followed graduation, Leahy 
was kept busy trying to beat his com- 
petition, which consisted of such 
staunch sailors as Hart, Hepburn and 
Yarnell. 

On his graduation, Leahy was de- 
tailed to the battleship Oregon. It was 
the beginning of a spectacular career. 
The Oregon made her famous voyage 
around Cape Horn and wound up firin 
her guns in the Battle of Santiago a 
sailing off with most of the credit for 
that naval victory over Spain. 


Adm. William Leahy 


Presidential Adviser 


When the World War I broke out, 
Leahy was made a commander in 
charge of troopship convoys. His serv- 
ice in this post won him the Navy 
Cross_for distinguished service. Follow- 
ing Roosevelt’s re-election in 1936, 
Leahy became Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. During two and a half years at 
this post he was a constant fighter for 
a “two-ocean navy,” in the face of 
critics who thought that war with Japan 
and Germany at the same time was a 
ridiculous impossibility. 

He insisted upon the fortification of 
Guam but lost his battle to Congress. 
Leahy did succeed, however, in secur- 
ing appropriations for equipping Dutch 
Harbor and for two battleships. 

On August 1, 1939, Leahy was re- 
tired from the Navy. Roosevelt prompt- 
ly asked him to be governor of Puerto 
Rico. During his stay in the island, he 
managed to start equipping it for its 
vitally important present-day role as a 
Caribbean outpost. He was recalled in 
1940 to take the touchiest job he had 
ever had—ambassador to Vichy France. 

The Vichy experience would have 
been an unhappy oné on any account. 
It was made doubly so by the illness 
and death of Leahy’s wife. He returned 
from France last May on a ship carry- 
ing his wife’s body. Friends said he 
looked tired, worn and defeated. 

Since his appointment as Chief of 
Staff, Leahy’s spirits have improved. 
Now 67, he works ten hours a day. No 
publicity seeker, he lives quietly in 
Washington with his son’s wile and her 
father, and takes his greatest joy in his 
grandchildren. 

















ANNOUNCING 1411 ANNUAL HIGGINS 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 


TURN YOUR TALENT TO WAR NEEDS—by competing in the Higgins spon- | 


mechanical drawing are acceptable. 


sored drawing ink section of the Scholastic Awards. This year you may help your 
country as well as yourself. In the free hand drawing division you can turn your 
art talent in a direction useful to the war effort. The problems have been drawn 
with special care to allow the widest leeway in entries. Classroom problems in 


A large folder explaining production illustrations accompanies each announcement 
‘pamphlet sent to all who enter. Teachers, if you have not already received one of 
these educational brochures, send for one today! Contest runs from Sept. 1942 until 
March 1943. There are many prizes consisting of scholarships, money and 
gifts but these are a minor consideration in view of what this contest can 
do for the student in pre-industry training consistent with our nation’s needs. 


HIGGINS INK Co., INC. 


271 NINTH ST., BROORLYN, X. Y., U.S. A. 
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THE SCRAP 


Fibers and Fabrics 


RON and steel, copper, brass and 
isbber—thoss sound like a natural 

of war materials. 

But there are other things that are 
not so obvious. Rags, for example. 
Wool, cotton, and linen fibers are re- 
rocessed to help produce the millions 
of yards of. textiles to clothe and equip 
our growing armies. Some of them are 
used in the manufacture of explosives. 
Some of them make roofing, floorin 
and insulating materials. Hemp an 
burlap, especially, because of their 
tough fibers, are important. The Navy 
uses miles of rope and acres of canvas, 
mostly made from hemp or jute. 

The kinds of fabrics which the WPB 
especially wants us to save include the 
following: 

Vegetable sacks, cotton underwear, 
wool underwear, sheets, pillowcases, bed- 
spreads, towels, washcloths, handker- 

efs, tablecloths, men’s shirts, cotton 
dresses, curtains, wool dresses, suits, 
coats, dust cloths, draperies. 

Likewise for hemp, save rope of all 
kinds, clotheslines, curtain cords, light 
cords, hemp rugs, car-seat covers, and 
of course burlap bags. 


Don’t Waste Fats 

Fats are extremely important on ac- 
eount of the shortage of vegetable fats 
and oils. They are. needed for making 
glycerine, which is an essential element 
of high explosives. Two pounds of 
waste fat make enough glycerine for 
five anti-tank shells. 

There is only one important source 
of fat salvage, and that’s the kitchen. 
Two billion pounds of kitchen drippings 
are thrown away every year by the 


saved now. Collecting them needs spe- 
cial care. Pan and broiler drippings 
thould be strained into a spot m4 
clean, wide-mouthed can, and kept in 
the refrigerator until a pound or more 
is saved. Then they should be taken to 
the nearest meat dealer, who will buy 





Stan McGovern : 


They'll fry in our waste grease. 


e Scrapper’ 


housewives of America. They must be’ 
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WE’RE ALL 
COUNTING ON YOU... 


KEEP FIT! 
eee a 


@ Okay, fella. Climb into that cockpit 
and let’s go places! You're the one 
we're counting on to fly America’s 
planes of the future, to build the 
bridges, rebuild the cities, and manage 
our government in the marvelous new 
world that’s waiting for us on the 
other side of victory. 

But first . . . you’ve got to be FIT! 
You’ve got to have the brain and 
brawn, the health and stamina to doa 
champion job when your chance 
comes. Today is the time to start 
building for tomorrow. So get in train- 
ing now! 

Plenty of sleep and fresh air and 
exercise will help to prepare you. 














“Wheaties” and “‘B 


Cleanliness is vital. And three square 
meals of good food — a real athlete's 
training diet — is what you want ev- 
ery day. 

Get up and go tomorrow morning 
with Wheaties, ‘‘Breakfast of Cham- 
pions’, with plenty of milk and fruit. 
These crisp-toasted flakes give you all 
of wheat’s well known body-building 
nourishment. And Wheaties have that 
super-special flavor you'd expect to 
find in a real ‘‘Breakfast of Champi- 
ons.”” Eat your Wheaties every morn- 
ing, a big bowlful with lots of milk and 
fruit. Yes, to be a champion, ea¢ like a 
champion! Get yourself some Wheat- 
ies today — a General Mills product. 

Special offer. Get handsome me- 
chanical pencil shaped like big league 
baseball bat — streamline curved to 
fit your fingers. Yours for only 10c 
and one Wheaties box top while sup- 
plies last. Send today to Wheaties, 
Dept. 999, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


‘Breakfast of 


Champions 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 









kfast of Champions"’ are regi d trade marks 
of General ‘Mills, Inc. 














YOU-CAN START TOO LATE 
BUT NEVER TOO SOON 


Time counts, when you are working for 
a Scholastic Award, just as it does for 
the even greater awards of a career in 
art. Give yourself the best chance of 
winning both by starting a painting 
now for the award that “discovers” new 
talent for the art world, the 


M. GRUMBACHER 
MEMORIAL AWARD 


PRIZES: Ist—$50. 2nd—$25. 3rd—$15 
Five Honorable Mentions of $5 Each 


This award—for the No. 1 art medium, 
oils—is appropriately sponsored by the 
No. 1 maker of artists’ material, M. 
Grumbacher. Experienced artists know 
the Grumbacher Line. They know they 
can rely on its quality. They know it 
helps them—in every medium. And 
that is why they know—and will tell 
you—it ‘pays to look for the name 
“Grumbacher” on artists’ supplies. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 West 34th St., New York 


earist 
For Everyone a The Outstanding 


SPEEDBALL 
Bases TENS 















*A size and style for every purpose” 


Perfected ink control ~ automatically 
lated with flexible reservoirs. 
Fan-slit nibs and grooved marking tips 
insure 9 smooth stroke at any speed 
sonly the Picker Speedballs are hinged 50 
you can wipe them clean quickly — 


A set of Speedballs and the new 
Speedball Text Book will help to 
make a poster artist out of 
any student. Why not order 
yours now — 
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But, Professor— 


A scribe from the Garfield (H. S.) 
Messenger recently interviewed Bob 
Hope and Jerry Colonna who were in 
Seattle en route to Alaska to entertain 
the Army boys stationed there. 

During the interview Colonna re- 
marked that he had just made a non- 
stop auto trip from Hollywood to Cata- 
lina. “But, Mr. Colonna,” the Garfield 
scribe corrected him, “there’s part of 
the Pacific Ocean between Hollywood 
and Catalina.” 

“Hmmm,” Colonna mused, “no won- 
der-my windshield wiper was working 
so hard!” 


Farmerceutical! 


A maid working in a Silver Spring, 
Md., home informed her employer she 
would like to join the WAACs since 
they needed pharmacists. Asked if she 
knew what a pharmacist is the maid 
answered confidently, “Oh, yes, an 
assistant to a farmer and I could be 
that.” 


Washington (D.C.) Post 


Wrong Corner 


The old lady on the bus was afraid 
of passing her destination, so she poked 
the conductor in the ribs with her um- 
brella. “Is this the First National Bank?” 

“No, ma’am,” the conductor replied, 
“them’s my ribs.” 


Where Was I? 


The absent-minded professor said 
goodbye to his friend ab started down 
the street. Suddenly he turned and 
called back. “Tom, when we met, was 
I going up or down the street?” 

“Down,” replied Tom. — 

The professor's face cleared. “It’s all 
right then. I had been to lunch.” 


Schoo! Activities 


A Dinah Shore! 


An autograph hunter cornered Tallu- 
lah Bankhead, the actress, the other 
night on Broadway and, after getting 
the Bankhead signature, proceeded to 
question her about her next stage ap- 
pearance. She told the questioner that 
she was rehearsing a play by Thornton 
Wilder in which she was going to play 
the part of a disonaur. 

In breathless excitement the ques- 
tioner rushed back to her group of com- 

anions and yelled: “Guess what? Hey, 
ids, Tallulah’s going to be in a play 
about the Life of Dinah Shore!” 


Ross tn N. Y. World-Telegram 








WINA 
FLASH AWARD! 


The annual National Scholastic 
Awards Competition is now under 
way. 


Kalart is sponsoring the Synchron- 
ized Flash Division, and is offering 
a first prize of $25.00, second prize 
$15.00, third prize $10.00 and ten 
prizes of $2.50 each, for the best 
pictures taken with a synchronized 
flash. 


Winners whose pictures are taken 
with a Kalart Synchronized Flash 
will receive double prizes. In other 
words, if you win the First Prize of 
$25.00 in this Division—and your 
picture is taken with Kalart—you get 
$50.00! That’s worth shooting for. 


Kalart extends good wishes and 
good luck to all entrants. The Kalart 
Company Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


Focus and flash 











with KALART! 











Don’t risk making surface pimples worse by 
picking them. Instead, thinly cover each with 
Poslam, leaving some on overnight, if necessary. 
It hardly shows on the skin; girls can apply 
make-up right over Poslam. The powerful 
properties of this CONCENTRATED ointment 
work wonders in relieving that itch, redness 
and angry look; it’s brought swift, happy re- 
sults to thousands during 35 successful years. 
Only 50¢, all druggists. ; 
FREE: Generous sample, write postcard to 


Poslam, ° B.2 254 W. 54 St., N. Y. A 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 
DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, 
IMustration, Industrial Design, Interior Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 56th Year 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 























m- FOR YOUR CLUB! 











ABSOLUTELY Free—Scott’s Latest De-Luxe Loose Lest 
$3.50 Album, covering entire Western Hemisphere—-® 

Standard $3.00 Stamp Catalogue, to approval applicants 

becoming s. Our app Is feature only the finest 

and latest South and Central America. 

STAMP SERVICE, Palm Springs, Calif. 











Parliamentary Law Dramati 


Tells why, when and what to say. 90 pp. 
The Personality Press, University Place, Lincoln, 
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WHAT COULD YOU DO 


“950 2? 


What a question! Is there anyone who 
hasn't a dozeri good uses for $,0—not to 
mention that best investment of all, 
War Bonds and Stamps! But, how to 
get that fifty? 


Well, here’s one way to try! Even if you 
have only.a scrap of artistic talent, 
enter the National Scholastic Competi 
tion. Your entry may be the winner 
of any of a number of cash or art 
material awards or art school scholar 
ships. So start on your entry now but 
first send for your 


FREE Copy of 


WINNING ART IDEAS 


It will help you produce a winner! 


The American Crayon Company is 
again sponsoring two of these awards 
as follows: 


00 





PICTORIAL AWARD 
13 Prizes—$25 First Prize, $15 Second 
Prize, $10 Third Prize, 10 Fourth Prizes 
of $2.50 each. Duplicate prizes fo: 
Groups 1! and 2 








TEXTILE AWARD 
8 Prizes—$25 First Prize, $15 Second 
Prize, $10 Third Prize, 5 Fourth Prizes 
of complete Prang Textile Color Kits! 
Duplicate prizes for Grouns 1 and 2 





Por best results on your entry, use 


*PRANG Tuned Palet Art Products. 


Every color true to the spectrum— 
brilliant, rich and true toned. Ask for 
them by name: 


PRANG Textile Colors 
PRANG Water Colors 
@ PASTELLO @ CRAYONEX 
@ CRAYOGRAPH @ PAYONS 
@ SKETCHO 


FREE! Winning Art Ideas. How 


to turn out the prize-winning entry. 
Send for it today. 





AMERICAN || CRAYON COMPANY 
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SABOTAGE! The Secret War Against 
America, by Michael Sayers and 
Albert E. Kahn (Harper and 
Bros.). 


How likely is it that the burning of 
the Normandie was sabotage? What 
about the eight ships sent out toward 
Russia, loaded with war materials, four 
of which foundered and three of which 
returned disabled and crippled? What 
about the many mysterious forest fires 
in Rhode Island, Connecticut and else- 
where? These are a few of the subjects 
Mr. Kahn and Mr. Sayers discuss. 

Back in 1934, the chief engineer of 
the Los Angeles Bureau of Water Works 
and Supply received a polite request 
from the Japanese Consulate for in- 
formation about the Los Angeles water 
supply system. “If you have any books 
or pamphlets covering the water sup- 
ply system of this city,” the letter read, 
“we shall appreciate it very much if 
you will kindly forward us copies of 
same.” Mr. Norman got in touch with 
the U.S. Department wed ree but the 
Japanese probably found other ways to 
find out what they wished to know. 

A good part of this book is devoted 
to what the authors term “psychological 
sabotage.” While most of us are not in 
a position to catch Axis saboteurs in the 
act of wrecking trains or defense plants, 
we can help to fight Axis ate pes A 
few years ago Goebbels declared about 
our country: “Nothing will be easier 
than to produce a bloody revolution in 
the United States. No other country has 
so many social and racial tensions.” 

Goebbels’ speech has been proved to 
be wishful thinking on his part. Ameri- 
cans are not fascist-minded. Neverthe- 
less, the Office of War Information has 
found it necessary to warn the Ameri- 
can public against certain disruptive 
lies spread throughout the country. 

Among these falsehoods are the state- 
ments that our leaders are incompetent; 
our Government incapable of waging 
war; that the Chinese and the British 
will make a separate peace with Japan 
and Germany; that Stalin is getting too 
strong; that the cost of the war will 
bankrupt the nation; that civilian sacri- 
fices will be more than we can bear. 
—Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown 
in Book of the Month Club News 
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No one would envy the 
pitiful lot of a widowed 
mother left penniless 
through the untimely 
death of the family’s 


breadwinner. 


Such a one might well 
look with envy upon 
some other widow 
whose husband had pro- 
vided, through life insur- 
ance, a sure income for 


her daily needs. 


If your wife were sud- 
denly widowed would 
there be such protection 
for her? 





Fusmrance ¥ Company of Amertra 


Home Ofica NEWARK, 3. 
















KEEPING PACE 
with Wee Giant slides of war-time have 


= — 


How you can help yourself 
and your country when 
taking war-time trips: 

» Travel on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thurs- 


days—leaving week-ends for men in 
uniform and war workers. 


Get trip information from Greyhound 
agent, well in advance. 


» Be et bus stop or station early. 
e Don't take unnecessary trips. 


* Going Greyhound, it’s good to know 
you're using only a fraction as much 
rubber per mile asin driving your own car 


| 
Take as little baggage as possible. 


—requires every bus Greyhound can muster... every) 
modern means of conserving rubber, fuel, vital materials! 


Never in history has a war so urgently required so much of transportation) 
. never has transportation responded so efficiently. Greyhound, carry=4 
ing millions more passengers than ever in the past, is extending its 
facilities to the utmost, eliminating all unnecessary services, so that} 
every essential traveler shall reach his destination promptly, without | 
waste of precious time and money. There are few new buses to bes 
had—there is great need for conservation—so every coach, every scrap’ 
of rubber and metal, every gallon of fuel must be made to stretch farther? 
and farther. Greyhound could not successfully have carried the capacity} 
loads of the past midsummer season without the good-natured coopera- 
tion of several million travelers. Our sincere thanks to every one of you! 
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